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ness. The loss of such an adviser as Kizzio was really
a stroke of luck for her. All she had to do was to
abandon, or at all events postpone, her design of re-
establishing the Catholic religion in Scotland, and to
discontinue her intrigues against Elizabeth.

Her prospects in England were still further improved
when she gave birth to a son (June 19, 1566). Once
more there was an heir-male to the old royal line, and,
as Elizabeth continued to evade marriage, most people
who were not fierce Protestants began to think it
would be more reasonable and safe to abide by the
rule of primogeniture than by the will of Henry vni.,
sanctioned though it was by Act of Parliament. There
can be no doubt that this was the opinion and intention
of Elizabeth, though she strongly objected to having
anything settled during her own lifetime. But she
had herself gone a long way towards settling it by her
treatment of Mary's only serious competitor. Catherine
Grey had contracted a secret marriage with the Earl
of Hertford, son of the Protector Somerset. Her
pregnancy necessitated an avowal. The clergyman
who had married them was not forthcoming, and
Hertford's sister, the only witness, was dead. Eliza-
beth chose to disbelieve their story, though she would
not have been able to prove when, where, or by whom
her own father and mother had been married. She
had a right to be angry; but when she sent the
unhappy couple to the Tower, and caused her tool,
Archbishop Parker, to pronounce the union invalid
and its offspring illegitimate, she was playing Mary's
game. The House of Commons elected in 1563 was
still undissolved. It was strongly Protestant, and it